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LETTER BOX 

To the Editor of the Advocate of Peace: 

Webster's Dictionary defines patriotism as "love of one's 
country," and a patriot as "one who loves and is devoted to 
bis native country and its welfare." Are these definitions 
in accordance with the popular acceptation of the meaning 
of the words designated? A patriot, to most persons, has 
the limited significance of a man who is ready, or even 
eager, to join the army or navy in time of war and, if 
necessary, sacrifice his life (or become a more or less help- 
less cripple) in the service of his country. The idea that 
one could do as efficient work and serve his country as well 
by living and working for it as by dying or becoming a help- 
less public charge would appear to be recognized by only an 
insignificant minority. Why are these words not more often 
used in reference to other activities than war? Who is to 
blame for the restricted meaning in such general acceptance? 

The best patriot is one who strives to promote his 
country's interests and save it from disaster; and what 
disaster is greater than war or has more far-reaching and 
sorrowful consequences, physically, mentally, and morally, 
to individuals and economically to the nation as a whole? 
Is it not time that the general public was awakened to the 
understanding that the highest patriotism consists in 
endeavoring to promote the best interests of one's native 
land or chosen abode, and that this can best be done by 
preventing the curse of war from blighting it? 

General John F. O'Ryan goes so far as to say, "I would be 
a traitor to my country if I did not do all in my power to 
abolish war." Has not the time come now — today — for the 
public to be told and taught that the generally accepted idea 
of patriotism must give way to a different one, the right 
one, a far higher and more inspiring ideal, one that will 
lead away from the horrors and destruction of warfare and 
its subsequent distress and anguish to peace and prosperity 
for every one? 

To prevent the curse of war from fastening itself again 
on the country we love, we must exert ourselves to work 
against it till it is banished from the earth. All are needed 
in this great work. Youth and age alike can share in it 
and help to hasten the day when peace and good-will shall 
reign; for that time is sure and inevitable; and, whether 
the force that will bring it be a moral or an economic one, 
the world is headed for universal peace. In spite of its 
long, sad war history, the change is coming, the end of war- 
fare is at hand, and the era of peace is ahead. In the 
natural process of events, peace is bound to eome — as were 
public schools and equal suffrage. It may be retarded by 
ignorance and stupidity ; it cannot be prevented. Let us, 
then, each and every one, prove ourselves to be patriots of 
the highest order by doing what we can in the joyful task 
of establishing peace upon the earth. Let us help to hasten 
the day of its coming. 

Lydia G. Wentworth. 

Brookline, Mass., July, 1922. 



We are glad to print this self-explanatory correspondence 
from Mrs. Mead. — The Editor. 

532 17th St N. W., 
Washington, D. C, December 8, 1921. 
Hon. Arthur Balfour, 

Dear Sir: I write to ask whether Great Britain in any 
way invalidated her pledge in Article 12 of the Covenant 
when the World Court was established and your delegates 
at Geneva in September declared that they would not be 
under any obligations to send justiciable cases to the Perma- 
nent Court. 

I am lecturing on foreign relations and find my state- 
ments questioned, as I have held that all the fifty-one 
nations in the League are still bound to submit all differ- 
ences to some judicial or arbitral body or to the Council 
before going to war, as specified in Article 12. 

If Great Britain abrogates Article 12, does not that re- 
lease fifty other nations in the League from the same obli- 
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gation unless they have pledged themselves to use the new 
court? 

Yours sincerely, 

L. A. Mead, 

Vice-Chairman of the National Council 

for Limitation of Armaments and 

Chairman of the Peace Department 

of the National Council of Women. 

(Copy.) 

British Empire Delegation, Franklin Square Hotel, 
Washington, 13th December, 1921. 
Dear Madam : 

I am directed by Mr. Balfour to thank you for your letter 
of December 9th and to state in reply that there is no 
foundation for the suggestion that Great Britain's unwill- 
ingness to accept a compulsory jurisdiction for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice was in any way incon- 
sistent with her undertakings in virtue of Article 12 of the 
Covenant. There is nothing in the Covenant which in any 
way binds the parties thereto to accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the court, and the terms of Article 13 are 
inconsistent with any such idea. It has always been ad- 
mitted, even by the advocates of compulsory jurisdiction, 
that the provision for such jurisdiction in the original 
draft constitution of the court went beyond the terms of 
the Covenant, and the fact that many powers have not 
accepted a compulsory jurisdiction for the court leaves the 
position under the Covenant precisely as it was. There is, 
tnerefore, no question of any "abrogation" by Great Britain 
of Article 12. 

Yours sincerely, 

Naimce Peterson. 

Mrs. Lucia A. Mead. 



DISARMAMENT 

The horrors of the great war, kept alive in the minds of 
the people by the misery and disorder that have followed 
in its wake the world over, are fast changing, in universal 
public opinion, the old thesis that warfare is a necessary- 
part of human civilization; and nations are getting to 
realize that mutual understanding and good-will, if the 
world is to be saved from anarchy and chaos and another 
drenching of blood, must soon supplant the brutal force of 
arms. 

When one tries to realize the complexity of mankind and 
its multiple forms of civilization, with its millions of in- 
dividuals all living in as many worlds, as it were, as there 
are people in it — that is. according to each one's personal 
conceptions and ideals, though all existing on the selfsame 
planet and all subject to the same laws of nature, and 
with each group or nation making this or that claim in 
their behalf — where can one start, in the resultant psycho- 
logic labyrinth, to make premises and deductions? 

There stand, however, amidst this bewildering accumula- 
tion of human activities, knowledge, and learning, some 
plain, palpable truths, whose shape and form no school of 
philosophy can alter or destroy ; and we shall confine our 
efforts in this brief article to the simple and all-important 
question, "Who wants war?" 

Is it the mother who, with tearful eyes and soul unmoved 
by the martial strains of trumpet and drum, bids her son 
good-bye, her heart overflowing with anxiety and forebod- 
ings for his welfare? Is it the mother who reads her son's 
name in the casualty list, and thereafter recalls him always 
with a halo about his head, suddenly finding herself forever 
grief-stricken and beyond the pale of all human consola- 
tion? Is it the wife and family who are forced to go 
through the same bitter experiences, only in a more inten- 
sified way, if that be possible, on account of their more inti- 
mate relationship? Or is it those who, during the war 
and after it, have to go through unspeakable misery and 
want, and whose suffering often exceeds that of the men 
at the firing line? Finally, is it the heroes — all honor to 
them — brave sons and fathers, who die on the battlefield 



with a last sad mental glimpse of home and their dear 
ones? To say nothing of the horrible fate of all the maimed 
and w r ounded. 

O no! you will say; it could never be any of these! 

Who is it, then, that want war? Don't the fathers and 
mothers and families constitute the entirety of any nation, 
whether French, German, or English? And were not prac- 
tically all the families of those foremost nations involved 
in the World War? Surely, then, it must be people in this 
category of relationship that want war— and that contrive 
to make war on other nations. 

Kind reader, the world knows well who plots wars; that 
has been demonstrated too often. And this sort of ques- 
tioning is just to show in what small minority they must 
be that want the maintenance of the instruments of war- 
fare! 

Arnold S. Miserez. 

West Point, Nebb. 



18 Klabastrasse, Essen, Germany, April 8, 1922. 
Editor op Advocate op Peace. 

Dear Sir: At length I find some leisure time to thank 
you heartily for your announcing to me a few months ago 
that you have placed me, at the request of Mrs. Mary N. 
Chase, on your mailing list to receive complimentary copies 
of the Advocate op Peace. I am very much interested in 
your magazine and I am very sorry I cannot subscribe for 
it, being obliged to live with 150 pounds (1 pound equals 
300 marks) of annual salary, and that with fourteen years 
of service and with a university degree. But this is our 
very state of living in Germany now. Our enemies — i. e., 
chiefly France — continue commanding new taxes, but where 
take them? Our country is getting poorer and poorer, 
though it might not seem so to foreigners. It is really a 
pity that all the money which was already paid to France 
is not used for the reconstruction of the wasted territories, 
but for the ambitious plans of France for a hegemony over 
Europe. How can England and America give their aid to 
such a policy? That is what we are obliged to ask our- 
selves. How can such horrible sums of money, drawn from 
the industry of our workmen and the small revenue of our 
officials, only serve to allow France to keep up the strongest 
army in the world, where there is no need whatever, and 
to subdue a people of high qualities, with nearly double 
the number of inhabitants? Every common soldier of France 
costs our empire more than a minister's salary! And all 
this army and the great number of commissioners absorb all 
the billions are extremely unproductive, as they serve only 
political aims, and prevent the economical reconstruction of 
the world. 

I dare say Germany would be one of the most pacific 
countries, if there was a real will of pacification from the 
side of our former enemies. How gladly did Germany 
accept the message of Wilson, the fourteen points ! Let 
them take away their armies and reduce them as we did, 
and let all the world work together to bring back real peace 
and economic reconstruction and social understanding, and 
you will see Germany in the first rank. The ideas of an 
"eternal peace" have been known in Germany these hundred 
years, our well-known philosopher, Kant, having published 
a small book about it, but they were darkened by the big 
armaments of the last half century. At the end of the war 
they seemed to have won ground again on the basis of 
Wilson's message, but they disappeared in the same degree 
as Wilson was pushed back by the subtle and artful Euro- 
pean advocates. And now the pacifists in Germany have no 
easy standpoint, chiefly on account of the behavior of 
France. Great masses of the people, however, among them 
nearly all the workers, are absolute pacifists. But all our 
people, I think, would work for the new ideals if there 
should arise one day signs of real good will and reconcilia- 
tion. 

And now let me thank you once more for your kindly 
sending me your magazine. 
"Very truly yours, 

J. LtJDWIG ROHRSHEIM, PH. D. 



